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RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN TUSCANY. 



Sib, — Your spirited exposure of the cruelties exercised on the 
Neapolitan prisoners has touched a chord of sympathy which 
thrills throughout Italy. For, alas ! Naples is not the only place 
where oppression rules, anjd persecution is rife. No ! the whole 
breadth and length of the land bleeds under the fangs of its 
oppressors, Piedmont alone excepted, which has nobly set its face 
with steady and hopeful progress towards Constitutional freedom. 
As you have been so feelingly the advocate of civil freedom, you 
cannot. Sir, be indifferent to persecution on religious grounds, 
well knowing that civil and religious liberty are twin privileges 
which can never remain long apart ; and if there be any difference 
in the honour and observance due to these great pillars of human 
civilization, I should say religious liberty stands first as the fount 
of strength, from whence the other grows and flourishes: and 
perhaps, it is because this, the great prerogative of intelligent 
man, is not fully understood on the continent, that the nations 
most distinguished for native talent, lie enslaved in the bonds of 
superstition, or tossed about by every fickle wave of human 
opinion. Italy, formed for greatness by the high tone and 
splendid talents of its inhabitants, reaches not to that which she 
seeks, from no visible defect in the national character, but is kept 
down by the debasing influence of her religion, which crushes every 
independent feeling and opinion. Confession, to a despised and 
dishonoured race of men, leads to a system of espionage that 
shakes all confidence between man and man, and produces an iron 
rule which makes even the best men hypocrites. You will allow. 
Sir, that nothing can be more revolting to an independent mind 
than the having a religion forced on you by persecution. Our 
forefathers, who have bled and suffered in this sacred cause, have 
taught us never to submit to such a yoke ; but in Italy these, 
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the first principles of manly action, are not in any degree under- 
stood. There may be a difference of opinion as to the form of 
government, suitable or feasible in different lands; but it can never 
be a matter of doubt whether a man^s soul is his own, or whether 
or not he is responsible to God his Maker, or to a hireling priest, 
a creatui'e like himself, for the " deeds done in the body whether 
they be good or bad." 

You cannot, Sir, have visited Italy without taking an interest in 
the once peaceful Grand Duchy of Tuscany, for twenty-five years 
governed by the mildest of Princes, but now groaning under a 
foreign yoke, the shelter of whose bayonets permits persecution 
to stalk forth ; and, backed by a new concordat with Rome, to 
extinguish every ray of Gospel light. 

In proof of these assertions, a simple narrative of facts may 
not be unacceptable. Having resided where this iniquitous system 
is carried on, I pledge myself for the accuracy of what I state. 
In order that you may fully understand the nature of the persecu- 
tions going on in Tuscany, I must look back and give a slight 
sketch of the changes which have taken place there during the 
last four years. 

Those, who like you. Sir, desire the welfare and progress of the 
whole human race, must have watched with breathless interest the 
liberal principles of the first Italian parliament established in 
Tuscany, in the year 1848, where difference of rehgion was no bar 
to being a deputy, and all were eligible who possessed the necessary 
qualifications. Leopold II., now so cast down and heart-broken, 
was then hailed the " Father of his people ;" Jiis opening speech 
was both dignified and affectionate ; and the answer or address to 
the throne was full of grateful attachment and joyful expectation. 

During the debate on the reply to the Grand Duke^s speech, the 
Archbishop of Florence asked an explanation of the following 
paragraph: "That which was conceived and begun by your 
immortal ancestor, you have had the glory to bring to a happy 
issue,: — civil liberty, political and religious toleration, industry 
encouraged, commerce enlarged, education improved, all render a 
bright testimony to the enlightened goodness with which you have 
governed your people, upon whom you have now bestowed a free 
constitution, which unites the blessings of former days to the 
benefits of a new and better order of things." It was the words 



" religious toleration/^ so new to Romish ears, which the Archbishop 
wished explained. Senator Centofanti replied, that it was meant 
to secure toleration to all, but not to encourage that lawless 
freedom which seeks to overturn the great principles and funda- 
mental truths of Catholicism. Capponi, in answer to a remark 
of Fenzi's, expressed the same sentiment ; and to avoid any 
misconception of the paragraph, proposed to insert the words 
"toleration of different religious communions/* Thus it would 
not remain doubtful whether tolerance of principle was meant, or 
only tolerance of different forms of worship ; and that, while 
protecting a state or national religion, all other communions were 
left free to follow the dictates of their conscience. 

We must bear in mind this deliberate act of the Legislature, 
when we come to speak of the bitter persecutions carried on by 
the government in 1850 and 1851,* against men of spotless 
character and high moral worth, for the simple act of reading the 
Holy Scriptures, that Divine charter of human salvation, the 
foundation of all faith and Christian principle. 

It is not here my purpose to enter fully into the political history 
of Tuscany during those two eventful years, when all Italy was 
roused at the cry of liberty; and when, in the short space of 
twenty days, three constitutions were granted by their several 
princes to three separate states. No one who has not been an 
eye-witness of the exuberant joy which these constitutional privi- 
leges excited, can fully understand the intoxicating influence which 
the prospect of national independence and personal liberty 
produced. It was beautiAil to see the fraternal union which 
seemed to kindle a flame of love in every heart, like prisoners long 
pent up in darkness, rejoicing in the light of day. Joy of a 
deep and holy nature thrilled through the whole body politic ; the 
strongest nerves were moved ; and persons, strangers to each other, 
were seen shaking hands, and embracing in the street, rejoicing 
in the great national boon conferred : the naturally amiable dispo- 
sition of the Italians appeared in its fairest colours, and the whole 
country seemed overflowing with delight. So far all was well ; 
there are moments of exuberancie in the history of our lives; and 
we know that these are not always moments for actions of the 
soundest discretion. Unhappily, Italy, so long oppressed by 

• Still going on with unrelenting severity. 



absolute power, had secretly nursed within her bosom a republican 
or radical party, an enemy to all government, but that of 
the many ; and the country having acquired so much more than 
it ever dreamed of possessing, was like a child who thinks it can 
have all it asks or cries for. Without practical experience in the 
ai-t of government, the most audacious gained the mastery. The 
Costituente, that federal dream, became the watchword of a party, 
and overturned the constitution, but lately received with so much 
ecstasy. Leghorn rose in open rebellion ; and the Grand Duke 
was induced to believe, that by calUng into his councils Guerazzi, 
but recently a state prisoner for something very like sedition, he 
would be able to keep down the radical party. This false step, 
taken from timidity, sealed the ruin of the country, and blasted 
the fair hopes given by the constitution. The Costituente was the 
work of the Ultra-republican party ; who, with France and America 
in their eye, wished to concoct for Italy something similar to their 
forms of goverament, with the secret view of destroying the 
principle of monarchy altogether, in the vain hope that a repre- 
sentative union of all the Italian states would produce an universal 
feeling of national unity, and thus make of Italy a great and 
independent nation. 

It is foreign to my purpose to trace how the democratic party 
crept into power ; how they harangued in the clubs and held out to 
the people the bait of universal suffrage ; how they trooped tumult- 
uously to the Cathedral, mocking God by their lip-service, and got 
up rumours of approaching dangers which the Costituente alone 
could avert. 

Montanelli, when made Governor of Leghorn, first broached the 
idea in the form of a popular oration, than which nothing could be 
more vague. He began by saying he was democratic, national, and 
Christian ; told them " the day of privileged classes was over, and 
the day of the people begun.^^ After this seducing sentence, 'he 
qualifies what may seem too bold, by saying, '^ By the word, people^ 
I mean the whole chain of social being : we are all people.^^ 

Giuseppe Montanelli, thus suddenly raised to political power^ 
was a professsor of law in the university of Pisa; he had just 
returned from the Austrian Camp, where he had been detained a 
prisoner for several months. He fell severely wounded in the 
engagement of Curtatone, and was so long missing, that he was 



mourned as dead^ and requiems were sung for the peace of his 
soul ;* both at Florence and at Figline^ his native place^ he had 
been lauded to the skies as a hero who had lost his life in his 
country's cause ; and when he reappeared on the scene^ he was 
received as one raised from the dead, and welcomed with loud 
plaudits by the people. His imprisonment in the fortress of 
Mantua had made him an object of interest^ even to the ladies, and 
some very eloquent billets, composed of flowers, had been sent him 
during his imprisonment. One lady, it is said, followed him to 
Florence with the hope that gratitude might ripen into a sentiment 
warm enough to be sealed at the altar ; but another had a prior 
claim, a widow lady of the name of Parra, the mother of a young 
man who fell dead at Montanelli^s side at the battle of Curtatone, 
and soon after the marriage was solemnised. Did we not know that 
the softest characters often commit the greatest cruelties, we should 
be surprised how Montanelli, a man of only thirty-six years of age, 
of a mild countenance, with soft hazel eyes, and agreeable manners, 
could put himself at the head of a movement in which such stormy 
popular passions were embarked. The Costituente seems to have 
been his peculiar darling ; it came warm from the republican Jonge 
and Mazzini, and his friends no doubt assisted in framing it. One 
chief object was a union with the Roman states as a means of 
strength and uniformity of action ; and for this purpose they pro- 
posed to cancel the frontier barriers and custom-houses, to have but 
one tariff and coinage, and reciprocity in all social and political 
relations. The scheme, however impracticable, was a grand one ; 
the idea of one great united Italy was a vision which could not 
but excite the enthusiasm of every Italian heart ; and it is deeply 
to be regretted that it should have been attempted to do at once, 
what could only be accomplished by a long series of struggles and 
a steady progress in practical experience and poUtical wisdom. Thus 
men sincere perhaps in their patriotic views, were obliged to work 
with corrupt and treacherous tools of a lower grade and baser pur- 
poses, urging their leaders on by agitation to greater excesses and 
bolder feats, till they could no longer themselves control their 
emissaries ; and were at length wrecked on their own shore, reaping 
nothing but the painful reflection of having brought ruin and absolut- 

♦ See " Patria," June 7, 1848. 



ism on their country^ it having lost the first fair opportunity it had 
ever enjoyed of tasting the blessings of a constitutional government. 

The Grand Duke Leopold II. (with a paternal wish to please his 
people); rather yielded to circumstanees^ than voluntarily granted 
constitutional reforms. No longer a young man, and never a very 
bright one, these reforms were personally painful to him, as they dis- 
turbed all his old habits and occupations. Under the former regime, 
everything passed under the eye of the sovereign ; he was acquainted 
with the most minute details, and was the source of all grace and 
favour : he scarcely ever refused a reasonable request; so that he found 
it a real privation to give up all legislative responsibility : his occupa- 
tion was gone, and he was devoid of that enthusiasm for bold and 
liberal principles, which would have made him take the lead (like 
the King of Sardinia) of the constitutional movement, and by 
holding the reins in his own hands, arrest the ambition of unruly 
demagogues, who embittered the mind of the sovereign and turned 
the chariot wheels which were so triumphantly progressing towards 
rational liberty back into the old beaten course of abhorred abso- 
lutism : and with it came those stinging evils, a system of espionage, 
a fettered press, and religious persecution, under which Tuscany now 
groans. 

In justice to the Grand Duke we may say, that when the demo- 
cratic ministry was forced on him, the country failed in its duty to 
defend their Prince and their constitution. The Chamber of 
Deputies, but lately established as the representatives of the state, 
the senators, chosen by the Prince, were silent, when they ought to 
have risen unanimously as the voice of one man against the Cos- 
tituente which virtually destroyed the constitution they were there 
to maintain : so that however much the weight of the coun- 
try's ruin falls on the Grand Duke, he is not alone to blame, nor 
was he the only person who wanted courage in the moment of 
danger. Tormented, and literally badgered by the democratic 
opinions of Guerazzi and Montanelli, the Grand Duke resolved to 
fly ; the popular party had been gradually drawing their snares 
closer round him from day to day, and it would seem, from a con- 
versation recorded by Guerazzi, in his ^^ Defence*'* lately published 
at Florence, that the Grand Duke quietly swallowed all they 

* "Apologia della Vita Politica di F. D. Guerazzi," p. 126. 



forced upon him with the feeling that it could last but a short time. 
I give a translation from Guerazzi : 

" In the first conference I had with the Grand Duke, I asked him 
what were the conditions on which we took office. 

Grand Dukb. " What, has not Montanelli told you ? '' 

GusRAZZi. "Yes, certainly/* I answered, "he has laid them 
before me, but I beg to have them confirmed by your Highness. 
The Grand Duke then declared with his own lips that the pro- 
gramme of the new ministry was to be M ontanelli^s Costituente ; 
and this he said without hesitation or reserve, and without a hint 
at any limitations whatever. I felt quite struck, and I remember 
to have added, ^ Your Highness, I desire above all things to be 
straightforward.' The Grand Duke said, ^And I also.* ^ There 
can be no doubt of it,* I replied; ^and on this very account J[ 
ought not to abstain from informing your Highness, that you run 
the risk eventually of losing your crown with Montanelli's Costi- 
tuente; allow me to ask your Highness if you have pondered 
well on this eventuality ? ' ** 

Grand Duke. " I have thought of it,'^ replied his Highness, 
" and I am prepared even for this to benefit my people ; but, to 
speak candidly, I do not fear it, because my family has strong 
claims on Tuscany ; and I think to the merits of my ancestors, I 
have added somewhat of my own ; so that if the people are con- 
sulted, they would not willingly change me for another ; and I 
believe they would vote for a constitutional prince, and for me.** 

Guerazzi. " I think [so too,** replied I ; " but it was my 
duty to warn you. Nothing less was to be expected from you ; but 
if, through any unforeseen change, your Highness should repent 
consenting to the Costituente, I beseech you to confide in me 
when I promise to arrange that your Highness may dismiss your 
new ministry in a manner rather redoimding to your credit than 
otherwise.** 

Such conversations were some of the bitter pills which the poor 
Grand Duke had to swallow ; patronized by upstarts, his crown 
threatening to fall, and be picked up and placed on his head by 
the very men who had shaken its stability. But the Grand Duke 
had no confidence in his democratic counsellors; and when he 
resolved to fly, he kept his intentions a profound secret from them 
all. Twenty-four hours after every insignia of his family arms 
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or sovereign rule^ was pulled down^ the escutcheons burnt and 
broken^ and a mild and indulgent reign of twenty-five years for- 
gotten in a moment. It is not surprising^ however much it is 
to be lamented^ that such a return for benefits bestowed should 
rankle in the mind of a Prince^ and produce a reaction of the 
most feaiful nature. The excesses of the republican party dis- 
gusted as well as frightened the majority of the Tuscans ; they 
thought more of their own security in life and property than of 
liberty or a constitution. The country anxiously desired the 
return of the Grand Duke^ and sent a deputation to beseech him 
to return and support the constitution. He gave them fair 
words and vague promises^ but called in the Austrians^ before 
his return^ to quell the rebelUon at Leghorn^ was received and 
supported by them^ and wore the uniform of an Austrian general 
on entering Florence^ to the universal dissatisfaction of his 
subjects. 

The priestS; who had during the republican reign been the 
objects of most unseemly insult^ now again raised their heads^ 
the pulpits resounded with political harangues^ and under the 
guise of order^ the most intolerant maxims and practices were 
gradually introduced; an extraordinarily virulent warfare was 
carried on against the press as the organ of liberal and consti- 
tutional opinions, — above all, war was declared to the knife, as 
the saying is, to the Scriptures. 

The influx of so many strangers into Italy, and above all into 
Florence, many of them Protestants, had produced an inquiry on 
the part of the Italians as to what their religious opinions were, and 
from whence derived ; and when told that their Christian faith had 
the same Divine origin as that of the primitive Catholic church, 
that both communions drew their doctrines from the same sacred 
book, with this difference, that the Protestants considered it as 
the only rule of faith, whereas the Roman Catholics put tradition 
on a par with Holy Writ, and thus sanction the various corruptions 
and additions which time and man's changeful mood had gradually 
introduced ; — when told of the clash between the dictates of Divine 
inspiration, "immutable, unchangeable,^' and the contradictory 
decrees of popes and councils, they expressed a wish to see and 
read the Scriptures for themselves ; but the only edition in the 



vulgar tongue was that of Martini^* Archbishop of Florence^ in 
the time of Leopold I., a voluminous work^ with Latin text and 
notes^ without which it was not allowed to be perused. This made 
it almost impracticable to procure a Bible j for few could afford 
the expense of twenty-five dollars for the purchase of so large a 

work. 

During the Revolution, when the press was free, an attempt 
was made by Capt. Pakenham, R.N., to print the Bible at Flo- 
rence. The archbishop^s permission was sought in vain ; but a 
tacit consent was given by the Committee Government, after the 
Grand Duke had been recalled, and the press was immediately 
set to work; before, however, the edition could be issued, the 
restoration took place, and the priests put the police on the track 
of these dangerous books. A search was made at the printer^s 
(Benelli) office, and 3,000 copies of Martini's New Testament 
were found to have b«en printed without notes, and without the 
Latin text or Vulgate : some were already in the hands of the 
bookseller, and others had been taken to Captain Pakenham's 
house for distribution : all were seized ; the inviolability of a 
private bouse was not regarded, when the object was to prevent 
the public being inundated with so large an amount of gospel 
doctrine as was to be found in 3,000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment. Be it observed this was not a Protestant work, but simply 
a reprint of a Roman Catholic translation by a Florentine arch- 
bishop, without note or comment ; it is true there were also some 
of Diodati's, professedly a Protestant translation, but the greater 
part were printed after Martini's translation: there were no 
Protestant notes or explanations, and the printing of these editions 
was undertaken with the sole motive of putting within the reach 
of those who desired it, the pure word of God. 

Benelli. 

The printer, Giovanni Benelli, was tried for having printed the 
New Testament without note or comment. He confessed to having 
printed the copies found in his printing-office, and not having sub- 
mitted the work to the censorship. This is considered a breach 
of the law, which declares that no work which treats of Religion, 
can be printed without being submitted to the Censor; and a 

♦ See No. I. Appendix. 
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printer failing in this, is deemed guilty of a violation of Article 
XXVII., which runs thus : " The proprietor of any printing-office 
from which issues a work or any writing whatever, without the 
approbation required by law, shall be condemned to a fine of from 
50 to 150 crowns/^ 

His advocate, Adriano Mari, in a brilliant and eloquent defence, 
took advantage first, of the fact of the edition not being published ; 
and with true lawyer-like subtlety, made use of all the passages 
of the law in which the publication was named ; alleging that this 
work, so far from being published, was not yet completed, as half 
were in the hands of the binder, and half under press. Another 
point of defence was the good intentions of the accused. He 
glanced at the history of the time when the translation was made ; 
and quoted Dante, " Mentre il dolore, e la vergogna dura'^ — '^ The 
reign of grief and shame.^^ He pleaded, that when the most 
licentious publications remained unpunished, it could never be a 
crime or a breach of the law, in the midst of so much perversion of 
mind, to spread '^the pure morality of the Gospel.^' The accused, 
he said, had no idea that the sacred book was subject to Cen- 
sorship. But be it so, where at that time was the Council of 
Revision ? The new law of repressive censure had abolished, and 
political changes had dispersed, it ; to whom was he to apply when 
the Censorship no longer existed, and when the government itself 
was indifferent on the subject ? The country, tired of revolutionary 
rule, sought a restoration of the Grand Ducal Government, and 
public opinion placed in power honest men of truly liberal sen- 
timents. 

As soon as the provisional governing committee were at the head 
of affairs, Captain Pakenham waited on the most revered of the 
persons composing this temporary government, the Marchese 
Gino Capponi, informing him that he was printing the Bible ; and 
the answer received was such (though no formal consent was given) 
as to induce him to believe that no opposition would be offered by the 
government to the undertaking. Captain Pakenham, upon this, 
called on the printer, and begged him to go on with his work. 
The Marchese Gino Capponi being referred to, stated that he had 
informed his colleagues of Captain Pakenham's application, but 
that it had not been made a subject of deliberation, but passed 
over in silence. This was considered a tacit consent. Mari then 
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goes on to prove that there was no clandestine intention ; that the 
printer made no mystery of what he was about ; that he put his 
name at the foot of the title page^ and presented copies^ as required 
by law^ to the attorney general and to the Magliabecchi Library at 
Florence. Why, says Mari, did not the attorney general at once 
put a stop to the printing of the Bible, if it were illegal ? His 
silence was a proof that the law was not in&inged. 

If there was an express law forbidding the publication of the 
Bible without note or comment, then all would be clear, said he ; 
but this not being the case (and by no kind of sophistry can it be 
discovered in the existing laws), speaks greatly in favour of the 
accused. 

Mari then with consummate ability proceeds to examine the law 
which Benelli is accused of violating, and makes a just and nice 
distinction between ecclesiastical prohibitions and the law of the 
country. He owns that the Roman Cathohc Church prohibits all 
versions of the sacred Scriptures not sanctioned by her authority ; 
but, said he, we must draw a line between the civil power and 
canonical prohibitions. In the State there can be but one 
authority, and this belongs to the government ; and we can never, 
he continued, allow any force to the argument, that a work pro- 
hibited by the church cannot be openly printed or published, for 
in this case the civil power would have to decree a penalty for 
every book inserted in the Roman Index of prohibited books. 

The law stands thus : " The publication of all printed works is 
permitted, always excepting those works (alluded to in Article 
LXXXIII.), which treat ex professo of religious subjects. Article 
LXXXIII. is as follows : ^' For those works which treat ex professo 
of religious sitbjects, and to which in virtue of Article V, of the 
fundamental law the present law does not apply, the regulations at 
present in force remain obligatory until further changes are made/' 

The accusation quotes this limitation which subjects to repressive 
censure works which treat of religious matters, ^'he defence 
alleges the general sense of the law, which grants and guarantees 
the freedom of the press. The government maintains that this 
limitation ought to extend to the Bible ; on the contrary, we are of 
opinion that the Bible cannot be included among " The works which 
treat ex professo of religious subjects,'' " The works " the very 
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first words are sufficient to convince every impartial mind that the 
law never intended to include the Bible, 

Can the Bible, says the eloquent pleader, be called a work in the 
ordinary sense of the word ? 

Both Catholics and Protestants are agreed on this one point ; 
viz. : That the Bible is the word of God. The former indeed 
assert that it belongs to the Church of Rome alone to explain the 
Holy Scriptures, and that private judgment must bow to the 
authority of the Church, which forbids this holy book to be read 
unless accompanied by notes and comments. The latter (the 
Protestants) on the contrary, maintain that notes and comments 
are not necessary ; and that the Scriptures are friee and open to 
the understandings of all men. But neither the one nor the 
other deny the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures. 

The Bible is not the work of man, and consequently, says this 
eloquent and logical advocate, cannot with any propriety come 
under the denomination of " works.'^ 

The Bible is the text, the charter of religion ; how can it ever 
be called a work which treats ex professo of religious subjects ? 

Exprofesso writings are those which are written by the dif- 
ferent professors of various sciences; they are not the decrees 
nor the institutes of legislators. " We lawyers,'* said he, " have 
on the one hand, our text-books, our charters, and on the other, 
works which treat ex professo on legal subjects. The Justinian 
and Napoleon Code contain Roman and French law, and who 
amongst us will say that these codes treat ex professo of legal 
matters?^' It is the same as regards religion ; neither the Bible 
nor the translators of the Bible can ever be classed in this 
category. To the class of ex professo writings . belong books of 
religious doctrine and theology, catechisms, and all other works 
which treat of matters of faith. 

The law says, they (the works) shall be subject to preventive 
censure. If there were nothing more, these words sufficiently 
prove that the law does not include the Bible, for how could it 
possibly be subject to censure of any description ? It may indeed 
be said it is not the Bible, but the translation, which is subject 
to censure ; but this is a mere quibble, as it is well known that 
both the translations of Martini and Diodati are faithful tran- 
scripts of the original. 
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Another proofs said Mari^ that the Bible and its translations 
can never be included^ strictly speakings in the list of works 
which treat, ex professo, of religious subjects, may be found in 
the rules of the Council of Trent, prefixed to the Index of books 
prohibited by the Bomish Church ; it classes in separate lists the 
books forbidden by former Popes and oecumenical councils, and 
confirms their prohibition. 

The 2nd Rule speaks of heretical books which treat expressly of 
religious subjects, thus ; " Aliorum autem hisreticorum libri qui de 
religione quidem ex professo tractant, omnino damnantur ;" all other 
heretical books which treat ex professo of religion are forbidden. 

The version and reading of the Bible is spoken of in Article 
III. and lY. of the Rules of the same Index ; thus it seems 
actually absurd to interpret the law so as to extend the proposition 
to the translation of the Bible. 

The able advocate of the accused then proceeds thus : " We 
shall now examine the article concerning the liberty of the press, 
promulgated the 6th of May, 1847. Here there is no mention of 
the Bible ; it simply declares the press free, and does not even 
prohibit the publication of every work which treats of religion, but 
only forbids works which outrage religion or its ministers. The 
law runs thus : 

" ' The revisors shall allow the publication of all works and writ- 
ings whatsoever, provided they do not outrage religion or its 
ministers, nor contain anything likely to disturb the order and 
tranquillity of the State^ either internal or external.^ " 

By this we see that the civil power never intended to prohibit 
all which is forbidden by the Church. It does not take its law of 
the press from the Index of the Church of Rome ; on the contrary, 
it explains clearly what are the works which treat of religious sub- 
jects which the law submits to censure. They are '^ works which 
outrage religion or its ministers ; works which treat of matters of 
faith and theology, such as catechisms, &c.,'^ and the Bible can 
never be included in this class. 

The first article of the constitution, granted in 1848, declares 
that " the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman religion, is the sole religion 
of the State.'' 

Before the constitutional law was passed, it was a matter of dis- 
cussion among wise men and good Catholics, whether or not they 
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should decree to have a state religion^ and this point was argued 
with long and serious attention. Some zealous partizans of liberty 
of worship^ and of the separation of church and state^ were of 
opinion that to decree a state religion was unnecessary and 
useless; — "if, (said they), youintend by a legal recognition of religion 
to pay it due honour^ your aim reaches not the end proposed, and 
instead of honouring religion by legislating in its favour, you 
rather dishonour it by your patronage. Religion reuses this 
profane homage, and seeks neither favour nor restriction from man ; 
and, as other eminent legal writers have declared, either this declara- 
tion of a state religion has no meaning, or it promises protection 
and privileges which ill accord with liberty of conscience, or with 
the principle of equality among citizens in the eye of the law.*^ 

Others, and these proved the majority, were of opinion that the 
Roman Catholic religion should be declared the religion of the 
state; but they too acknowledge that by such a declaration it was 
not intended to infringe on the principle of tolerance or liberty of 
conscience, and much less on the right of citizens. The Tuscan 
legislature adopted this last opinion ; but in declaring the Catholic 
religion to be that of the State, it modified this decree by adding, 
that all existing forms of worship are permitted. 

Article II. of the constitution declares all citizens, whatever be 
their creed or form of worship, equal before the law. 

" If in former times,'^ said Mari, " the Tuscan laws were tolerant 
on religious subjects, the constitution is more than tolerant, and 
may be considered as a law of civil liberty in religious matters. 
In vain you reply, different forms of worship are permitted, but only 
consonant with the laws.'^ 

This is true ; and if there were a law expressly forbidding the 
printing and publication of the Bible without note or comment, I 
would then agree that the freedom of public worship, and the 
equal rights of believers of all religious communions would not 
authorize them to transgress an express prohibition, because all are 
bound to conform to the law. 

A constitution which concedes liberty of conscience, which per- 
mits all to follow respectively that faith or communion which they 
prefer, without any prejudice to their civil or political rights; 
a constitution which declares the followers of any religious belief 
whatever, competent to all civil and military offices, could never be 
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found to prohibit the simple text of the Holy Scriptures without 
note or comment. 

The law makes no illusory concessions, it does not give and take 
away at the same time. Since the Jews ar^ permitted the exercise 
of their form of worship, they should surely be allowed to print the 
Old Testament; and as the Protestants are allowed to worship 
after their manner, they must be permitted to print the Old and 
New Testament, the same holy book from which the Roman Catholic 
derives her Christian faith. 

Article V. of the constitution begins by proclaiming the free- 
dom of the press, and thus abolishes all preventive censure. It 
was the desire of some very good Catholics that the Censorship 
should be entirely abolished, and that the press should be perfectly 
free-; they would have wished to have only a repressive law as 
regards religious works, to punish irreverence or insult to religion 
and its ministers. They wished that religious subjects, as 
involving the dearest interests of man, should be left free and 
open to a moderate and temperate discussion. They thought that 
the less the law mixes itself up with religion the better. The 
rules and prohibitions of the church are binding on the conscience, 
according to conscience, but the civil power, which does not pretend 
to reach so far, but only takes cognizance of actions, should leave 
to religion the management of its own concerns, and never interfere 
in these matters, except when it is necessary for the maintenance 
of public order ; such has always been the opinion of all sound 
lawyers, and among the many celebrated legal authorities who 
have professed these principles, we need only cite the opinions 
of the Auditor Forti, too early snatched away by death for his 
country^fi good. 

He concluded his celebrated remarks on tolerance and civil liberty 
with this splendid passage : 

" Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, strictly speaking, cannot extend to 
political or civil power in the exercise of civil and political rights; 
there may indeed be occasions in which the laws of morality are 
infringed ; here it is the office of religion to admonish men how 
to exercise the power conceded to them ; and, appealing to the 
consciences both of rich and poor, of kings and subjects, to impress 
upon them the obligations of duty, and teach them how to use their 
privileges w^ith uprightness and integrity. 
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" These moral principles influence indirectly temporal matters; but 
without the consent of the legislature, these rules are only laws to 
guide the conscience. It belongs to the government to decide 
whether moral and religious regulations are to become laws, or to 
remain rules for th§ conscience only, without becoming obligatory 
if enforced by the civil power. This must be decided by reasons 
weighed in the balance of a nation's well-being. Whatever be 
the decision, it must be respected by all, because all are obliged to 
obey the civil power, an obligation taught by human as well as 
divine authority. 

" Now, if it be true that all power is given by the tacit or 
presumed consent of the people, it would be easy to show that it 
could never be the intention of any man to limit his own liberty 
beyond what the preservation and progress of society require. 
These premises granted, it is easy to prove that the power of society 
does not extend to the dominion either of the conscience or of opinions, 
but only to those actions which injure the State, 

^' It remains to be examined whether difference of opinion on 
religious groimds is really so great an evil as is generally imagined. 
No political partizan will deny that religion is the inward guide 
of an upright man, and that it is one of the strongest possible 
guarantees of public welfare ; but it is also certain rehgion, con- 
sidered as a matter of public utility, meets the civil wants of man 
under whatever form of worship or Christian belief it is cultivated. 
Thus the well-being of society can be affected by Atheism only, or 
by a religion which preaches a corrupt morality. 

^' Wise politicians maintain that one religion only in a State is a 
great good, and that religious discord is a serious evil ; nor are 
there wanting facts to support this opinion. But we may very 
reasonably answer, that civil discords which arise from religious 
differences are in consequence of the interference of the civil power, 
and of its meddling with matters pertaining to the conscience; 
they are occasioned either by fear of persecution or the remem- 
brance of past sufferings. If religion were left to its own resources, 
and the temporal power had never intruded itself into its concerns, 
religious differences would never have produced either civil or 
domestic broils. In the United States of America, where it is 
a fundamental maxim of public right, that the government can 
pass no law binding on the conscience, public tranquilUty is never 
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disturbed on account of religion in England^ and also in Germany, 
since all persecution has ceased, variety of religious opinions does 
not disturb the peace of families, or that of the State. The same 
cannot, it is true, be said of France; but the conduct of the 
government has never been very straightforward or upright. 
Laws of tolerance and liberty have been written in the codes of 
law, but not graven in the hearts of the people, and party-spirit 
has always been the monopoliser. Besides, if men have not suffi- 
cient respect for liberty, if they make religion a pretext for turbu- 
lence, it becomes a crime which should be punished, not on 
religious grounds, but as an oflFence to social order. 

" The weighty objections made to religious liberty do not cer- 
tainly proceed from any law in the social compact. Do they arise 
from divine right ? Let us see how it would be possible to reason 
against civil and religious liberty on the. ground of divine right 
before we proceed finally to pass judgment. 

" God has constituted the civil power to govern man, to administer 
justice, to advance the well-being of a State, by civil association. 
This power is not instituted for the private advantage of the 
governors, but for the ends of justice. The divine law imposes on 
kings and people common duties, as well as those suited to their 
difi^erent positions. 

'' Those err greatly who represent rulers as masters of a flock, and 
the people as inert matter, subject to government, but without any 
rights of their own. 

'^ An absolute prince accounts to God alone for his actions, but he 
has to render as strict an account as a prince of more limited 
power. There may be no statutes which define the limits of his 
power or the rights of the people, but conscience supplies the 
omission. The diflference does not lie in the observance, but in 
the exterior guarantees of observance. 

'' The civil power is always represented as appointed to provide 
for the wants of those who are subject to it in consequence of 
human frailty, not as a source of enjoyment on the part of the 
administrator. 

" And here lies the difference between the authority which men 
exercise over men, and that which they exercise upon things. 
Some think, that all power being derived from divine right, it 
ought to be used to revenge ofifences against the divinity. But 
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this does not appear to me a legitimate consequence of the reasons 
above quoted ; whatever may be the origin of the social power^ it must 
always have a mission suited to the wants and necessities of society, 
and can never intrude into the sphere of Divine justice/^ After citing 
this passage of enlightened Tuscan jurisprudence^ Man concludes 
his pleading in favour of the accused with the following paragraph : 

" I have been always a friend to liberty, in seasons adverse as well 
as propitious. I repudiate all extreme opinions, abhor political 
factions, and detest still more sectarian or religious intolerance. 
I should certainly not look favourably on a Protestant propaganda 
(if such a thing really exists) coming to seek proselytes among us, 
or willingly see added to the many ills which already afflict us, the 
bitterness of sectarian spirit, sowing discord among our fellow- 
eitizens : should this occur, the civil power, as guardian of the 
public peace, would have the right and power to suppress it. 

"But on the other hand, to speak frankly, I cannot but deeply 
deplore the intolerance and excessive zeal of those Roman Catho- 
lics who disdain (I allude to well-known facts) to subject them- 
selves to the law which forms the soundest part of our legislative 
code. But we have not now to do either with religious sec- 
tarianism, or Protestant propaganda, or Catholic intolerance. I 
have most willingly undertaken the defence of this cause, because 
I hoped to be useful to the accused, and because the cause itself 
afforded me an opportunity of pubhcly advocating and professing 
some of the soundest principles of our code of laws, viz. Freedom 
of the Press, Liberty of Conscience, and the Independence of the 
State from the jurisdiction of the Church.*' 

Notwithstanding Marias spirited defence, Benelli was condemned 
to pay a fine of fifty crowns, the lowest sum mentioned by the 
law. This mitigated penalty was imposed on account of the work 
not being fully published. The whole of the 3000 copies were 
ordered to be confiscated, and he was condemned to pay the ex- 
penses of the trial, taxed at the trifling sum of two liras, about 
Is. 6d. This sentence was pronounced in a public sitting of the 
criminal tribunal of the first class at Florence, the 21st of January, 
1850. 

The confiscated copies of the Bible were carried to the Bargello, 
or prison, a high narrow tower, in the centre of the town : it is 
said, that when they had finished carrying them up the winding 
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stairsi a lad^ wlio assisted in bringing them was asked if there was 
nothing more. '' Yes/' he said, " a most important addition to be 
sought for/^ — " What is it ?" anxiously asked the police. " The 
Author of the Book; can you put him in prison 1'* To this no 
answer was given. 

The trial over, the Marchese Gino Capponi wrote the following 
letter to the lawyer Man, who conducted the defence : 

Florence, January 26ih, 1850. 

Most Honourable Advocate, — In the sentence passed on the 
printer Benelli, I find my name mentioned, and some of my expressions 
qaoted, which have thus acquired a weight and importance of which they 
would not otherwise be worthy ; I therefore wish that the circumstances to 
which they allude be fully and correctly known. 

The able defence you have made of Benelli is, I understand, about to 
be printed ; and I entreat you, most honourable Advocate, to insert therein 
that which I told you by word of mouth, viz., that the conversation I had 
with Captain Pakenham was laid before my colleagues in the governing 
Committee the day it took place (as I was in duty bound), but they did 
not make it a subject of deliberation. Not doubting that you will readily 
grant me this &vour, I thank you beforehand for this kindness ; and it gives 
me pleasure, at the same time, on account of the sincere esteem I entertain 
for you, to express how gratified I was to find that I was entirely of your 
opinion as to the merits of-Eenelli's case, and also as to the opinion to be 
entertained (if it really exists) of the so-called Protestant Propaganda, 
which would be, in my opinion, the greatest and worst evil which could befall 
our people or country. Your most devoted servant, 

Gino Capponi. 

P.S. I shall call on you to beg that you will oblige me by publishing 
the above letter with your defence ; and if I am not so fortunate as to find 
you at your office, I beg you to consider this my request as duly made in 
person. 

This summary of the trial of Benelli, may, perhaps, appear 
rather long, but it is given to show that if the Italians are behind 
other natiom in the possession of civil or religious liberty, it is 
not because they are incapable of appreciating the value of free 
institutions. Their jurisconsults are among the first in the 
world, their reasoning logical and sound, their theories splendid 
and attractive ; but subjection to a foreign power, whether it be 
Pope or Emperor, so weakens their principles of action, and their 
practical eflFects, that the most brilliant conceptions remain inert, 
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and they want energy and union to carry out their purpose* 
Would they could but understand that no nation which determined 
to be free ever remained enslaved^ and that sooner or later they 
must gain the day I The Italians are formed to enjoy that 
enlightened and civilised liberty which constrains each individual 
to respect the rights of others ; the majority desire not that wild 
phantasm (which is^ in fact^ license), called socialism, ill-suited 
to classic and refined Italy. They have too much nobleness and 
dignity of character to sigh after the kaleidescope changes which 
wait on inconstancy of purpose. 

France, nearly a hundred years ago, knocked off the first link of 
Italy^s chain, and taught her to expect great things from her 
influence ; but they have since learned to know the value of her 
mountebank revolutions, and to shrink from the want of principle 
evinced by her constant change of government. 

The Italian character boasts a pride akin to our English feelings, 
and turns now with eager hope and expectation to a constitutional 
' liberty, such as we are blessed with. The example of Piedmont 
is a noble incentive; and if the European powers will let her 
alone, she wiU prove that her experiment of constitutional freedom 
is not a dream, but a real practical good for the kingdom at large. 

Towards the close of the year 1850, the Rev. Mr. Bartolomeo 
Malan, a Piedmontese minister of the Gospel, inhabiting the 
valleys which extend along the base of the Cottiau Alps, where per- 
secution was once so rife, was invited to Florence to preach in 
Italian at the Swiss church. Mr. Droin, the worthy Swiss minister, 
who had filled the charge of pastor for ten years, had been obliged 
to retire to Switzerland on account of his wife's health : this 
enabled the consistory to change their pecuniary arrangements and 
fssign a salary of 800 francs to a minister to preach twice in the 
month to the Orisons, in number about 300, whose native language 
was Italian. So favourable an opportunity for preaching the 
Gospel in Italy was not to be neglected ; the sanction of govern- 
ment was obtained for six months, and Mr. Malan continued to 
fulfil his sacred office with that diligence and gravity which suited 
his character and his mission. His discourses were simple and 
evangelical, but by no means controversial ; they drew a great many 
hearers among the Italians, who, unaccustomed to the simplicity 
and seriousness of Gospel worship, were most favourably im- 
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pressed, and their numbers increased every day, till the priests 
began to tremble for their influence, and used every effort to 
silence the voice of religion in a living language. 

The Swiss church at Florence is held within the bounds and 
under the protection of the Prussian minister's house; on hira 
therefore the government began their operations, begging him to 
close the Italian service ; but those interested in the preaching of 
the Gospel refused to be silenced by insinuations, and preferred 
(as we should do in England) trying their right, by waiting to see 
how far the government would go. 

Diplomatic negotiations not succeeding fast enough in closing 
the service, the police were called in to assist. The following 
letter was written to a friend, containing an account of the entrance 
of the police into the chapel, their taking notes of the discourse, 
the courage and firmness of some of the congregation, and his 
fears for the future. 

Deab Friend, — Since your departure, some very serious circumstances 
have occurred ; Signor De Reumont, the Prussian charge d'affaires, who lives 
at Eome, sent word to the consistory that the Government complained of 
the Italian service, and of its spirit of propagandism. After premising some 
observations on the well-known tolerance of Tuscany, he goes on to point 
out the danger of irritating the Government, and advises the cessation of 
the Italian preaching, and to warn the Italians away by an intimation from 
the pulpit that the service was not intended for them. He ends by ex- 
pressing his regret at such complaints, especially after the recent flattering 
testimony given to Mr. Droin by the Government. 

The heads of. accusation are three : 

1st. The frequency as well as the nature of the Italian service (psalms 
and prayers not used till now). 

2nd. The presence of many subjects of his Boyal Highness at this 
service. 

3rd. The distribution of Bibles of Diodati's translation, books of 
prayers, psalms, &c. 

The consistory has as yet given a suitable and dignified answer ; it was 
easy for it to refute the unfounded accusations with which it was attacked. 
The greater frequency of the Italian service was occasioned by a request 
of the Grisons, which request was sent to Signor de Reumont. This 
afSair will end, I think, by replacing things on the same footing as at first ; 
that is, an Italian service once a month at the usual hour, instead of the 
French service, as it was formerly. Thus you see our position becomes 
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every day more precarious, and I doubt if the preaching will be allowed 
to go on till May next. Meanwhile the police comes in aid of diplomacy* 
On Sunday we were favoured with a visit from the deputies of order, for 
what end is not known ; but it is not difficult to guess that their object is to 
support the Government by a show of armed force — ^in short, to intimir 
date. I arrived when the chapel was full and crowded much more than 
usual. In the entry I saw two gens d^armes ; I went into the vestry, and 
while there, the pew-opener came in great agitation (on account of these 
unexpected visitors) ; I asked for pen and ink. The gem diarmet listened 
attentively, hat in hand, during the whole service, writing continually, 
or pretending to write, nobody knows what ; however this may be, every- 
body stood firm. The gilder, whom you know, when the gem d^armet 
entered, was going up the stairs with about fifteen young boys; they began 
to whisper " The police ! the police ! " he turned round to his companiwis 
and said, " My friends, you have nothing stolen in your possession, nor I 
either ; forward, then I an honest man need fear nothing, but be rather 
more at ease than usual." The congregation was unusually attentive and 
devout during the service ; towards the end the consistory in a body 
arrived from Mr. Colomb's house, where they had met to deliberate on 
Signer de Beumont's letter. We now wait the result of their explanation. 
The work meanwhile of evangelisation proceeds, nor will it be hindered 
by these adverse circumstances. It is not permitted to man to stay the 
work of the Lord ; fresh meetings are held every day. 

January 21«/, lS£il. 

The next day the following letter was received^ addressed to the 
same person^ and being written at the moment^ its truthful sim- 
plicity is preferable to any highly-wrought narrative. 

Deab Fbiend, — I hasten to finish the account of what happened th^ 
day before yesterday, and comply with your wishes by informing you of 
the result of the appearance of the gens d^armes in the chapel. 

On Monday they made their report; on Tuesday they summoned a good 
number of persons before the police. Some few were among those who 
had compromised themselves with the Government in politics; some 
others by mistake, who never went to the Swiss chapel, and did not even 
know of its existence. The following is the general tenor of the questions 
put to those summoned before the police, 

P. Were you at the Swiss chapel last Sunday ? — A, Yes, Sir. 

P, Have you been in the habit of going there ? — J. Ever since I heard 
of it I have been in the habit of going. 
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P, But you are not to go ; you are bom a Christian, and a Christian* 
you must remain. — A, It is because I wish to be a Christian that I go to 
hear the Gospel. 

P, The Government forbids it. — A. I claim liberty of conscience. 

P. I will send you a precetto, or order confining you to the house. 
From this moment I declare it illegal— 'most illegal. 

Some were obliged to sign a promise never to go there again ; but these 
were but a few. Up to the present time they have in general shown a 
firm and resolute spirit. What may be the issue it is impossible to say. 

Besides the two gens tTarmes in uniform, there were several in plain 
clothes, and most Hkely to each is assigned a district of the town, so as to 
keep all Florence under their surveillance. 

The English chapel was also visited for two successive Sundays, and 
the Committee which manages the afEairs of the chapel were recommended 
to abstain from aU propagandism. 

January 2Srd, 1851. 

The Government detennined to close the Italian service; and 
having some regard to a place said to be the habitation of the 
Prussian Minister^ who was then at Rome^ it took some little time 
before the injunctions of the Government reached the consistory ; 
at last they decided on closing the Italian preaching. The follow- 
ing letter gives a farther account of what passed : 

Deab Friend,— You have no doubt received my two preceding letters, 
in which I related to you what passed in the chapel. I have now to 
communicate a new circumstance of the greatest importance. 

On Sunday, the 26th instant, Mr. Colomb concluded the French service 
with the following words : " I am grieved to inform you, that in conse- 
quence of some mysterious circumstances, and yielding to constraint, the 
Italian service is suspended for the present." The suspension of the 
service was decided, in consequence of a second letter firom Mr. 
De Reumont, the Prussian chargS d'affaires, strongly urging them to 
close the service, to prevent the disgrace of a public demonstration by 

force. He had also written confidentially to Mr. V , begging that 

his letter might be privately conveyed to the President of the Consistory, 
which greatly increased the alarm. 

The chargd d'affaires, at the same time that he tries to persuade the 
greater part of the consistory, declares that he has received another letter 

* To the English reader it may be necessary to observe that all who are not 
Roman Catholics are considered by the authorities and the Romish church not to 
be Christians at all. 
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from the Minister of Foreign Affiiirs, complaining londly that the intima- 
tions of the Goyemment had not been attended to ; that, on the contrary, 
on the 19th instant, the Italian worship was carried on, and the 23rd 
chapter of the Gospel was read and explained, there being present fully 
100 Italians (there were more than 200) ; and that the Government had 
been obliged on this account to cite them before the police. More than 
fifty persons were cited and forbidden to go to the chapeL They intend 
to resist so illegal a prohibition, and for them so degrading.' 

The chargd d'affaires in this letter returns to his favourite idea of 
announcing from the pulpit that this Swiss service is not for the Italians ; 
at the same time he insinuates that if the Consistory would in this point 
be reasonable and amenable, there is every reason to hope that as soon a^ 
the excitement has ceased, matters will be restored to their former footing 
(I doubt greatly this coming to pass), and that they will again enjoy full 
liberty to do as they think proper. He reminds them that the chapel is 
the private property of the Prussian ambassador, and that it is only as 
such that any favour can be expected from the Tuscan Government, in 
consequence of the said ambassador's representations. 

The Consistory met yesterday evening, and decided on writmg to 
De Reumont once more, to ask him to give his own opinion upon the 
question in dispute. 

If he is really the patron of the chapel in the full sense of the word, 
instead of being a medium for conveying the arbitrary will of the Govern- 
ment, by insisting firmly on the rights of 300 Grisons, now so manifestly 
attacked, he would gain something. We may also say that it is in 
a great measure the fault of the Government, because of its opposition. 
The intervention of the police attracted the attention of the Tuscans, and 
made them crowd to the chapel. On account of this affiront, the Con- 
sistory has requested permission to put up the Prussian arms at the door 
of the chapel. According to the tenor of the answer received they will 
decide whether or not they should apply directly to the King of Prussia, 
however uncertain the issue may be. 

Means, however, will not be wanting to go on, by the aid of Divine 
grace. All here appear animated by the very best spirit imagmable; 
among others the excellent Count Guicciardini constantly manifests the 
firm and unmoveable principles of a conscientious Christian. 

A workman one evening expressed himself thus : " Now things begin 
to go on well ; persecution will strengthen our hands ; it has been always 
thus with the Gospel." 

January 28<A, 1851. 
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It wsus not long before another letter arrived/ bearing still more 
dismal tidings : 

Deae Fjriend, — Mr. Colomb has written at last to our friend at Rome, 
that on Palm Sunday the usual service will recommence. As there had beeii 
no ifurther intelligence from him, perhaps this may shake him out of his 
purposed silence. 

There is a report in Florence, which indeed is true, that on Sunday, the 
16th March, an evangelical meeting was surprised by the pohce. These 
are the facts: fourteen young Florentines had assembled with Mr. 
Gemmonat, about 12 o'clock, in a room hired for the purpose ; they 
were about the middle of the explanation when four gem dHarmes entered 
the room, and in obedience to orders closed the exposition, took away the 
Bibles (viz., one Bible and a New Testament), searched every one present, 
and the boxes. They only found an alphabet and some copy-books, in which 
those who could write taught those who could not on week-days. All 
these articles were formally sealed, and every one present allowed to go 

free. Mr. went to the Sardinian Minister to relate what had happened ; 

he laughed and said, '* They must have thought it was a pohtical club ; 
when they know it was only a meeting for reading the Gospel, they will 
take no notice of it." Thus indeed it ought to be ; as yet no one has been 
cited. It appears that the Government is examining how it may best strike, 
and is gathering up the threads of this diabolical plot ! 1 1 

March 17M, 1851. 

A week elapsed^ when the following and last letter was received 
by Mr. : 

Deab Fbiend, — The day of trial is come, but the day of trial from 
the Lord, and therefore full of grace and blessing. On Saturday I was 
cited with — — — by the police, tiie examination of each lasted an hour. 
After waiting two hours in the guard-room, they passed sentence on Mr. 
, immediate bajoishment from Tuscany within the space oi three days, 
on suspicion of propagandism. He was sent to the Bargello, where 
he still remains. I saw him to-day ; I think he is put in prison, rather 
as a precautionary measure, and that he wiU be allowed to leave soon. 
Meanwhile they are doing what they can to interest the Sardinian Minister 
in the case ; but hitherto they have not received a satisfactory answer. 
Mr. is preparing to set off on Wednesday. 

The work of the Lord has been blessed ; it is really touching to see the 
sincerity with which the brethren here bear testimony to the truth. 

March 24M, 1851. . 

Thus was closed, by the arbitrary hand of a despotic government. 
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an important mission, even that of preaching the Gospel to the 
Italians ; but the good seed which has been scattered and sown in 
the hearts of many will, under Divine blessing, bring forth fruit 
'' and be found after many days/' 

The last time the Gospel was preached in Italy, three hundred 
years ago, it was quenched in blood ; now, though the enemies 
of the truth are as fierce as ever, a progress has been made in 
humanity and civilization. Life is no longer in danger. A few more 
efforts and the principles of Christian toleration will become so 
well understood, that even Rome itself will blush to follow the 
examples of pagan persecution. Mr. Malan was uncourteously 
turned out of a country where he was teaching the pure precepts 
of the Gospel ; and had it not been for his wife and children, he 
would not have been allowed even twenty-four hours for his prepa- 
ration. Some persons who saw him and his family at Leghorn 

heard the following detail of Mr. G ^'s* arrest. It was three 

o'clock when their examination was over. Mr. Malan, fearing his 
wife might be uneasy at his long absence, retiumed home as soon 

as his sentence had been read to him, expecting Mr. G to follow 

him every moment. Four o'clock came, but he did not arrive. Mr. 
Malan became uneasy and returned to the police-office ; lie was 
told by the gens d^armes that he was gone an hour ago. Thinking 
he might have gone to see some friend, Mr. Malan returned home ; 
but when five o'clock came (the hour of dinner), and he did not 
appear, he became exceedingly anxious, and returned once again 
to the pohce-office to make further inquiries. The same answer 
was returned ; he had been gone some time. At last he met another 
gen d^arme, who told him he was in the Bargello. Mr. Malan, on 
.hearing this unexpected and painful intelligence, returned home. 
Next morning he went to see him and carry him some clean linen ; 
this was Sunday. Mr. Malan found him much cast down. To a 
young man of an ardent, lively character, the solitude and loneliness 
of a prison must be a very great trial, to say nothing of the 
humiliating effect of being treated as a criminal, even though the 
conscience be clear of all guilt. On Monday he was sent off 
under escort of the carabiniers to Lucca; he had no money, nor 
did Mr. Malan see him before he went. We afterwards heard of 

♦ Mr. G- was a young minister from the valleys, who had just completed his 
education : be joined Mr. Malan, as his^ assistant, and resided in his house. 
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the barbarous treatment to which he was subjeded till he reached 
Barzana^ the frontier town of Piedmont^ and I subjoin a transla- 
tion of a letter written soon after his arrival at La Tour, in the 
valleys of Piedmont : 

La Tour, Uh April, 1851. 

Dear Fbiend, — ^Mr. G's journey was made very slowly. From 
Lucca he was chained to a male&ctor. He reached Pietra Santa on 
Wednesday ; here they put him into a fetid prison, where he remained 
till Friday morning. The Tuscan Carabiniers delivered him to the 
Modenese Dragoons, who put him in prison at Massa till Saturday morn- 
ing. Here he found a kind-hearted guard, who had much considera- 
tion for him. From thence he was no longer bound, but still accompanied 
by the officers of police, and given up as a prisoner to the Sardinian 
gens d^armea at the frontier, who treated him very kindly, making him dine 
with them, and warmly espousing his cause. They could not, however, 
set him at liberty, for they had written on his passport that he was turned 
out of Tuscany ; and a note was added, signifying that he was detained 
prisoner for having taught articles of faith contrary to those of the Roman 
Catholic church. He was, therefore, put into prison at Sarzana, where he 
was to be judged. 

The next day the judges came and questioned him as to the reason of 
his being a prisoner, and the following day he was allowed to go free ; and 
his passport was given him, signed by the delegate for his return home. He 
was obliged to present himself, on his arrival, to the Governor of Pinerolo. 
He found all his Mends in the greatest anxiety about him. I was deeply 
moved and edified to see the sympathy which so many of his brethren 
kindly testified towards him. 

Thus, by a most arbitrary and persecuting measure, the Tuscan 
Government has banished from its soil, and visited with bonds and 
imprisonment, upright and weU-intentioned men, who were endea- 
vouring to fulfil the last commands of their Lord and Master: 
" Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,'' Mark xvi. 16. 

Nor is it only subjects of another state who are persecuted and 
exiled for reading the Scriptures ; even Tuscans are not allowed to 
breathe in their native soil if they attempt to open the Word of 
God. 

Count Piero Guicciardini,* descended from the ancient ar 
noble Florentine family of that name, whose remote ances^ 

« See Appendix, No. II. 
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Francis Guicciardini^ the eminent historian and statesman/showed 
himself so averse to republican government^ and whose family 
have always evinced strong jiristocratic tendencies^ has been called 
before the police^ imprisoned and banished for reading the Scrip-* 
tares and attending a Protestant place of worship. 

The police in Tuscany is regulated by different chiefs^ called 
delegates^ before whom persons are summoned on the most trifling 
pretences. Any person may be called before this delegate at his 
pleasure^ without any other preamble than a printed notice to 
appear at a given hour. When Count Guicciardini was cited the 
following interrogatory took place : 

Q. Were you at the Swiss chapel last Sunday ? 

A, Yes, I went, because I felt I could do so conscientiously, 
and because the laws of my country do not forbid it. 

Q. Are you a Gathohc ? 

A, Yes, in the sense of the word as belonging to the Universal 
Church of Christ ; but I do not believe in all the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Q. Have you a right to leave your Church and join yourself to 
another f 

A\ I have the right of my conscience ; besides, the constitution 
makes all men equal in the sight of the law, and tolerates the 
exercise of other religions. 

Further discussion took place, Count Guicciardini boldly de- 
claring his belief in the Scriptures as a rule of faith, and contend- 
ing for the right- of every man to worship God according to his 
conscience. The delegate said he was not a theologian, and Guic- 
ciardini withdrew, having been counted worthy to testify before 
magistrates for Christ's sake. 

A, few days after this a policeman or bailiff was sent to his 
house, charged to deliver to him in person a precetto, viz., an 
order not to be present at any Protestant worship on pain of 
imprisonment for a period of from five days to two months. On 
receiving this government order he sent immediately for his family 
lawyer, who said it was most illegal, and that, as the law now 
stood, it was impossible to execute it. 

Count Guicciardini then determined to pay a visit to Landucci, 
the Minister of the Interior. On being introduced into the 
presence of the minister. Count Goicciurdini reproached him in a 
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calm and dignified manner for the step he had taken^ saying, 
" You know my sentiments ; I told yon two years ago what they 
were. I consider I have a right to follow my conscience in 
religion, and by your acting thus you will drive me away from the 
country, and oblige me to seek in exile the privilege of worship, 
ping God as I think right. But remember,'^ he added, ''you are 
taking on yourself a great responsibility by such measures. I 
shall not leave the country without protesting publicly, and in 
print, against the part you have acted; nor shall I fail fully to 
inform my fellow-citizens of the motives which have induced me 
to leave Tuscany .'* Landucci replied, " That notwithstanding the 
constitution, the severe penal laws against apostasy had never been 
repealed.'* "WhatP' said Guicciardini, ''did you ever hear of 
such a thing as a minister of Tuscany putting in force the 
obsolete laws against apostasy ? Do you reflect, that by preventing 
the Gospel being preached, you deprive the country of one of the 
most powerful means of improving in moral rectitude, and in 
obedience, as subjects to the law and to their sovereign? It 
appears you have two masters, one at Florence, in the Palazzo 
Pitti, the other at Roine.'' 

It appears that this conversation had made some impression on 
Landucci, for on the 26th of February, he sent for a person much 
respected by Guicciardini, and spoke to him on the subject. He 
said their engagements with Bome obliged them to prevent 
Tuscan subjects from frequenting the Protestant churches. Guic- 
ciardini replied, that as for himself he would willingly abstain from 
attending the Protestant service, provided all the prohibitions 
which had been issued against others for the same reason should 
be withdrawn ; but this they would not consent to. They would 
have given Guicciardini for himself alone, liberty ; but he refused 
to be separated from his brethren; and some weeks afterwards, 
when he was reading the Scriptures with seven other persons, a 
barber opposite gave information of their meeting, and the police 
came in upon them and took them all to prison. After some 
little time, Guicciardini was offered his freedom, but he declined 
being liberated unless accompanied by his fellow-prisoners ; this, 
however, was not permitted, and he remained eight or ten days 
immured, when sentence was passed of banishment to Volterra 
for six months. This, at his request, was commuted to the same 
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period of exile from Tascanyi which^ as he was on the eve of 
leaving the country^ was in fact no banishment at all. Some were 
condemned to the Maremma^ which^ on account of its unwhole^ 
some air^ is almost a sentence of death ; those condemned were 
a waiter at an inn^ by name Betti; Angiolo Guarducci^ a clerk in a 
bank ; a tailor, named Ouerra ; Carlo Solaini ; Sabatino Borsieri. 
All were exiled who were found reading the Scriptures. Count 
Ouicciardini was ordered to leave Florence in twenty-four hours ; 
but this was afterwards extended to fifteen days, when he took the 
unite for England through Piedmont and Switzerland. Had not 
his very interesting narrative been translated and printed in* 
English, we might enlarge more on this instance of iniquitous 
persecution of a man of blameless life and true religious principle. 
Rome is, has ever been, and will continue the same to the end. In 
her communion a man may be an Atheist, a Socinian, and even 
negligent of her rites and ceremonies; but if he reads the 
Scriptures, if he seeks a true and sincere heart religion, or meets 
with two or three to meditate on the word of God, then Borne 
raises her persecuting hand ; and where she i8,herself powerless to 
harm, she contrives to call in the arm of the civil power, and, to 
the disgrace of those abject governments who stoop to do her 
bidding, she rids the state of the most upright of her subjects. 

It was thus in the fifteenth century, though then blood was 
more freely shed, and the best and noblest of the land fell victims 
of Bome^s bitter rule, and the Florentine princes of the Medici 
race basely violated the duties of hospitality at the beck and nod 
of a Boman pontifif, and yielded up the learned and noble 
Camesecchi to the intolerant and persecuting seal of the enemies 
of Christ and Christian charity. 

It is to please Bome and the priests that the most conscientious 
and upright, and we believe the most religious subjects of Leopold 
of Tuscany are imprisoned and exiled for simply reading the Scrip- 
tures, which teach men to be obedient and in all things not pertain- 
ing to religion (where God's authority is paramount) to be submis- 
sive and loyal subjects. In proof of how much more bitter is 
religious persecution than the visitation of the law for real offences, 
Guerazzi, the popular leader of the Tuscan revolution, who, if there 

• Seo " Religious Liberty in Tuscany, in 1851." London, James Nisbet & Co. 
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is such a crime as high treason^ has made himself most conspicuously 
guilty of it, though deprived of his liherty and under trial, enjoys 
the society of his sister-in-law and his nephews, and is furnished 
by the Government with a sum suflScient to supply him with every 
luxury and comfort, while the Madiai, husband and wife, who 
have been imprisoned in the Bargello for reading the Scriptures, 
were not even allowed to see each other; and when Rosa Hadiai 
was visited with a very severe and dangerous illness, though her 
husband was under the same roof, he was not once permitted to 
see her. 

The Madiai. 

Francesco and Rosa Madiai kept a respectable lodging-house 
in the Piazza S. Maria Novelo at Florence ; he has been a courier, 
travelled much in England and on the continent, and has always 
borne a high character from his employers. Rosa, his wife, was 
twenty-three years in service in England as lad/s-maid; she 
lived sixteen years in one family, and has been always highly 
respected for the propriety and integrity of her character. It was 
in England, most probably, that she first learned to know and 
value the Grospel, which is now so precious to her, and whose 
blessed doctrines have sustained and consoled her during a long 
solitary imprisonment. Their trial, which consists in private 
examinations within the walls of the prison, was designated '' a 
trial for impiety/' 

The oral report of the judge says, ''That they have confessed 
they are apostates from the Catholic religion and profess a hetero- 
dox confession, which they call by the name of Evangelical and of 
the pure Gospel, which does not recognise the authority and the 
traditions of the Roman Catholic church, but subjects the interpre- 
tation of Scripture to private judgment.^' 

They were also accused of endeavouring to draw others to their 
own way of thinking, of having received between twenty and 
thirty persons at their house to hear the Scriptures explained— of 
having studied the Grospel with the view of condemning the Roman 
Catholic church as guilty of idolatry in the worship of images, of 
placing no faith in the intercession of the sidnts, and of having 
said that the supremacy of the Pontiff was an imposture. 

A servant, who had formerly lived in their house, witnessed 
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against them, that they had taught her to read in order that she 
might read the Bible. 

The ordinary tribunals declared themselves incompetent to deal 
with so great a crime as' that of impiety, and it was referred to the 
Royal Supreme Court, upon which Francesco Madiai was removed 
to the Murate, a state prison, in which Guerazzi is confined. 

About the same time that Francesco Madiai was arrested, a per- 
son named Pasquale Casacci, who had been employed in the Post 
OflSce for twenty-seven years, was also taken to prison. The manner 
of their arrest seems so completely to set at defiance all law and 
justice, that it is worth relating. 

A young Englishman, by name Arthur Walker, who had for- 
merly been in the guards, but who had for some time lived with 
his mother and family at Florence, was passing, in company with 
two other persons, the Madiai's house. They went in; he was not 
at home, but expected back every moment. It was in summer; the 
weather was very hot ; Mr. Arthur Walker threw himself on the 
sofa, expecting Madiai. The other two sat down at a table, when in 
walked two geiis JCarmes and walked them all off to prison. In vain 
they protested, and asked what they had done ; the police would 
listen to nothing. Mr. Walker, as an Englishman, felt highly in- 
dignant at being arrested without accusation or shadow of blame ; 
his relations sent off an express to Mr. Scarlett, who was at the 
Gombo, near Pisa. They went to the delegate of his quarter, and 
made such a fuss that in twenty-two hours he was liberated ; but 
even this short imprisonment was not without its horror, the 
vermin and the dirt, and the nauseous grabats of some prisonei's 
must have been a real misery to a young man of refined habits ; 
but he carried it off very well, and when they threw him a pair of 
coarse hempen sheets to put on his bed, one said, '' Oh, John, or 
Tom, could you not put them on for the gentleman ? " " Oh,*' 
said Mr. Walker, '' I have been a soldier ; I can put on a pair of 
sheets,'' tucking them gaily under his arm. Besides the vermin, 
the greatest suffering in these prisons must be, the not being 
allowed to have spoons or forks to eat with. Madiai was deprived 
of the use of his watch, according to prison regulation, lest there 
should be any sharp instrument in it by which he might destroy 
himself. I ought to have mentioned that Madiai, though not at 
home when the gens d^armes went to his house, yet came in, knowing 
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they were then searching from garret to cellar^ and waa conveyed 
with the rest to prison. Mr. Walker, we have said, was liberated 
after twenty-two hours' " durance vile.'' His two companions, while 
under the first terror of incarceration, were given the choice of 
exile or indefinite imprisonment. They hesitated not to escape, and 
most illegally, without trial or accusation, were sent out of the 
country. It was not till twelve days after that Rosa Madiai was 
arrested and carried to the same prison as her husband. It appears 
that a good deal of the information against this worthy couple arose 
from the treachery of a servant, who, under the direction of her con- 
fessor, told everything she knew, and perhaps more, which had 
passed in her master's house, and betrayed the names of all who 
frequented these religious meetings. 

Casacci was betrayed by his ovni wife to her confessor, and a still 
more melancholy instance of unwife-like and unwomanly conduct 
has occurred lately. One of these Bible readers, a truly enlightened 
person, had a very bigoted wife : she often threatened to tell her 
priest. He said, ''The day you call on the priest I leave you for ever." 
This restrained her, but he was taken ill, very ill ; the doctor who 
attended him (as obliged by law) ordered the sacraments. He 
refused, but the wife, against his will, went for the priest : when 
he came, the first question he asked was, " Do you believe in the 
Pope ? " The sick man answered, " I believe in Jesus Christ, and 
in Him alone, for salvation ; I do not wish either to confess or take 
the communion ; I have long left the Roman Catholic church." 
In vain the priest tried to persuade him ; all was of no avail ; at 
last he grew indignant, and said before he came again he would 
have changed his mind. He left and sent some gens d'armes to 
convey the sick man to the hospital ; but he was too ill to be 
moved, and so another expedient was tried to make him obedient 
to holy mother church. A band of friars came with the 
communion, not accompanied, as is usual, by passengers and neigh-* 
hours, but by friars alone : they went into the sick man's chamber, 
the door was shut, and for a time no one knew what passed. When 
asked afterwards if he had taken the communion, he replied, 
'' Whether I took it or not, I know not, for I was so ill and so 
agitated that I seemed to have lost my senses ; but this one thing 
I know, that I am not a bit more a Roman Catholic than I was, 
but still entertain the same sentiments." He was strictly guarded. 
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the priests and the gens formes keeping watch. Tw» friends^ one 
a young doctor, the other an old man of seventy, who were found 
at the bedside of the sick man, were taken to prison. The doctor 
had said to his friend, " Do not make yourself uneasy, you have 
made a good confession ; " upon which they said, " Oh ! you are 
one of them," and carried him oflF to prison, as well as the old 
man, who appeared quite cheerful, as if rejoicing to suffer persecu- 
tion for Christ's sake. A person went to the prison to see the 
young doctor ; he was refused admittance. " Why, what has he 
done V^ " What has he done ! He has read the Gospel !" 

When Rosa Madiai was arrested, there was a young girl in her 
house, placed there by her parents, who were in service ; this child 
they took and placed in a sort of confinement in the house of a 
Serjeant of police. She was fifteen years of age, and was put into 
a room with two beds ; she asked who was to sleep there, and wad 
horrified when they told her a lad of sixteen years of age. This, 
so contrary to Italian customs, distressed the young girl exceed- 
ingly ; she was afraid to undress, and in the night she was seized 
with an hysteric fit, and night-mare ; she screamed in her sleep; 
they came to see what was the matter, but locked her up again, 
after having scolded her for making such a noise. Her father 
has since voluntarily exiled himself with his two sons, that he 
may profess the Gospel freely. 

It would be difficult to give an accurate idea of how widely 
spread in Italy is a desire for religious as well as civil freedom, 
or how great is the number of those who have read and received 
the Gospel in their hearts. The government vainly think they 
will be able to root it out ; they never will. They do not see, 
or rather do not care, that they are fighting against God; but 
He is stronger than they, and will uphold his own elect. 

The Italians, speaking of England, and its enviable constitu- 
tional privileges, say, *' Ah ! but you have no priestly rule nor 
vile espionage/^ and this is indeed the secret of Italy's ruin and 
degeneracy. 

Would it not be possible. Sir, for England to make a protest 
in favour of religious liberty ? Shall we, as a nation, sit still 
while we see our religion, the religion of our most Holy Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, openly persecuted and despised ? I believe 
there is no part of the known world, except Tuscany, where 
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Christians are put in prison and persecuted by exile a^id ruin for 
believing in Christ apart from the Pope» and reading the Bible 
without note or x;omment. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 



P.S. — It is necessary to state that this letter was written some 
time ago, and its publication prevented by severe illness. This 
accounts for the absence of subsequent facts, which it is not 
thought necessary here to record, as they are already so fully 
before the public. 
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I. 

Antonio Maetini, Archbishop of Florence, was born at Prato, in 
Tuscany, in 1721. He was brought up and lived for some time in 
Piedmont. He published at Turin, while yet an abb6, a work entitled 
" DegPAtti Umani," and afterwards his Italian version of the New Testa- 
ment in 1769, with copious notes. Ten years afterwards he published 
a translation of the Old Testament, also accompanied by notes and the 
Latin text, commonly called the Vulgate. The original edition was in 
several volumes, but smaller editions have since been reprinted in various 
parts of Italy ; and now there is an edition in three volumes octavo, and 
one in twelve volumes. The latter editions are enriched by improved 
translations of the poetical books, and much additional matter has been 
gleaned from Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities. 

The origmal work was officially approved by Pius VI. in 1778, and 
soon after the Pope presented him with the bishopric of Bobbio ; but 
while he was on his way to Rome to be consecrated, Pietro Leopoldo, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, as a mark of his esteem for his talents, appointed 
him Archbishop of Florence ; but he proved by no means grateful to his 
sovereign for this mark of favour ; and though at heart a man of liberal 
principles, he was no sooner raised to the dignity of archbishop, than he 
opposed the Grand Duke in all his ecclesiastical reforms, and proved a 
bitter enemy to Kicci, Bishop of Pistola, who favoured these improvements. 
Martini secretly disapproved of the measures taken by the court of Rome, 
yet he upheld all who opposed any innovation. Himself a disbeliever in 
miracles, he favoured them as a means of keeping up the ignorance and 
superstition of the people. He granted his approbation to the pubUcation 
of a work entitled ** The Appearance of a Soul at the WeUs of Rosina, 
near Florence," written by the parish priest of Villa Magna, and guaran- 
teed the miraculous production of oil in the monastery of S. Maria degli 
Angeli, at the intercession of the blessed Maria Bartolommei, a Florentine 
vvirgm of the third order of St. Dominick. All Florence, at the report of 
this miracle, flocked to the church to get oil for their lamps. The Queen 
Regent of Etruria hastened to be anointed with it, and her example was 
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followed by tliousands. Martini averred it to be a true manifestation at 
miraculous power, and the credulous multitude prostrated themselves in 
veneration before tliis phantom of creature-power. This occurred at 
Florence in 1806. 

In tlie Session of Bishops held at Florence, by order of the Grand 
Duke, in 1787, he openly opposed all sound ecclesiastical reforms. Besides 
his Commentary on the Scriptures, he has written one or two religious 
treatises, and some pastoral letters. 

He lived to see Pietro Leopoldo succeed to the imperial crown; and 
then, all restraint being taken off, Ricci, Bishop of Pistola, became a 
victim to the most severe persecution; all salutary reforms were done 
away with, and superstition and idle ceremonies resumed their reign. 
Martini died in 1809. 

It wiU not perhaps be uninteresting to the English reader if we give a 
very slight sketch of the diocesan synod called together by Pietro Leopoldo 
in 1787, with the view of correcting the abuses which had crept into the 
several dioceses and parishes of the Grand Duchy. This assembly was 
composed of two archbishops and sixteen bishops, besides twenty-four 
ecclesiastics of different degrees, and one or two professors and lawyers. 

The Grand Duke proposed that they shoxdd assemble every two years : 
the parish priests were particularly invited to appear, or to choose a 
deputy to speak in their name. He invited the bishops to propose 
whatever improvements they deemed desirable, begged them to revise 
the public prayers used in the breviaries and missals, and to purify tlwm 
from all false and erroneous legends, and make arrangements that the 
Scriptures should be entirely read through during the course of the year, 
— ^the expense of new breviaries to be defrayed by the church. Leopoldo 
ordered them to deliberate on a great variety of subjects, such as the 
diminishmg the troops of lay priests living in idleness ; the taking the 
vows before the age of eighteen ; the holding more than one benefice ; 
the suppression of some of the immense number of private chapels; the 
diminution of the clergy, the excessive number of holidays, and of the 
quantity of lights, and pomp, and music on the saints' days ; all the 
services of the church to be terminated before dark ; the women to sit 
separate from the men during divine service ; the poor not to be allowed 
to beg in the churches, but alms for the poor to be collected at the door ; 
that one mass only at a time be celebrated in a church, and at a stated hour; 
that the bishops be requested to look over the relics, and take away all 
those to which any suspicion of their reality be attached ; that they also 
inspect the pictures and images, and remove those which appear unsuitable 
to the sacred edificce, and that those which remain be always uncovered ; 
all images of saints to be taken from the high altar, and a cross only be 
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left ; that the people be better instructed as to prayers for the dead, and 
taught to view them in a more rational light ; that they (the clergy) be 
invited to consider whether it be necessary to celebrate every month a 
mass for the dead ; that every parish priest and his curates should have 
enough to live upon, and not be obliged to have recourse to the people, or 
of inventing holidays, or seeking donations for their daily bread. The 
thirty^third article treats most judiciously of the duties of parish priests, 
describes the character of a true man of God as wise, prudent, holy, 
disinterested, and filled with a true spirit of Christian charity and love of 
peace ; his duty is to become thoroughly acquainted with his people, to 
live among them, but never to mix himself up in &mily afiyrs, or to 
encourage domestic broils, but always to be the peace-maker. He ought 
to have it greatly at heart to instruct his people, especially the young, 
and to enlighten them as to what true piety is, and to show how distinct 
it is from superstitious practices. This is an admirable article, except at 
the end, where it says that those who are not sufficiently enlightened in 
their religious duties are not to be married. This is giving the priests 
too much power, and in fact encouraging immorality. It would have 
passed unanimously but for the paragraph about instructing the poor, 
which was disapproved of by tihe bishops. Not more than twenty-four 
lights to be allowed on the most solemn festivals, and twelve on ordinary 
occasions ; a single altar in every church, and only one picture or cross 
to be allowed ; on festival days the priest to deliver a discourse on the 
moral duties ; no holiday or extra devotion to be allowed to interrupt the 
explanation of the (jospel; the nine days' devotion, and other extra 
prayers, to be diminished; processions to be greatly discontinued, and 
particularly those whose object it is to visit Madonnas, or otlier images; 
before the mass the priest to give a short discourse on the mystery of the 
sacrifice ; he should recite in the vulgar tongue acts of faith, hope, charity, 
and contrition, and also some prayers. The mass to be said slowly and 
loudly; those who understand Latin to reply aloud. The parish priest 
to read the Gospel; and afterwards either he or the curate, turning 
towards the people, to read it m the vulgar tongue, and then to explain 
it, deducing therefrom the instruction most suited to his hearers : such 
discourses to be short, easily understood, and practical, without iiwelling 
too much on mysteries or dogmas. After the mass he is to conclude 
with some prayers for the sick and the dead, and ask those things most 
needed by the people ; the service to terminate with the 2'e Deum. The 
Catechism to be heard after dinner, when it has not been said in the 
morning; the boys to be. heard apart out of the church — the adults 
in church. The Catechism to last half-an-hour, at least ; relative duties to be 
taught ; what is necessary for salvation, the Apostles' Creed, the Lord's 
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Prayer, and a chapter in the vulgar tongue of the Scriptures, with a short 
explanation. The Advent and Lent preaching to be abolished, except in 
one or two of the principal churches ; all pompous panegyrics forbidden on 
Sundays ; no saints' days to be kept. A parochial library prepared for 
each parish ; but, as in the. list of books presented, there were some in the 
Index of Prohibited Books, this article was most fiercely contested. No 
service to be allowed in churches of convents at the hours of regular 
service of the parish priest, &c. 

Such were some of the wise regulations which the enlightened Leopoldo 
wished to establish in the churches of his dominions ; but Rome, whose 
boast it is that she knows no change (no improvement), at the very time 
when her primitive doctrines and original foundation lie buried under the 
corruptions and novelties of ages of superstition, would hear of no such 
sound reform as the practice of the above instructions would have intro- 
duced ; and Pietro Leopoldo, whose enlarged and liberal mind went before 
the spirit of the age he lived in, while that of other princes lagged behind, 
had the grief of finding himself in constant warfare with those for whose 
good he was working, and opposed by the whole army of the monastic 
orders, who had set themselves in hostile array against him because he 
endeavoured to check some of their corruptions and horrible vices. 

I remember when I was in Florence, some years ago, hearing an 
anecdote of the reports of this synod, which, though highly credible, I only 
give as an on dit, as it was told me. 

Pietro Leopoldo, unwilling to awaken more enemies than he had 
already among the Papal party, forbade any copy of the printed reports of 
the synod to be taken or sent to Rome. This was, however, by the 
secret instructions of the priests evaded, who persuaded the printer to put 
into his mouth each page as it was printed, and then contrive to dry i*^ 
and dispatch it to Rome. 



No. II. 

Count Guicciakdini is descended collaterally irom the noble family of 
Francesco Guicciardini, the celebrated historian of Italy, distinguished by 
his talents and statesman-like qualities. Francesco studied the law first at 
Ferrara, then at Padua, in 1498. At sixteen years of age he began to 
study law at Florence, and afterwards went to Ferrara and Padua with 
such success, that at twenty-three years of age, in 1505, he was appointed 
to give lectures in Florence, and gave himself up entirely to the study of the 
law. In 1512, he was sent ambassador to Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
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ibr two years ; on his return he received Leo X. at Florence with so 
much grace and spirit, that he, perceiving his great talents, made him 
governor of Modena and Keggio at a period when it was difficult to keep 
them in subjection to the Pope. Clement XII. made him governor of 
Romagna, and in "the war with Charles V. Clement made him general 
of the Pontifical army. At the death of Clement he gave up all the 
appointments he held from the Papacy, and returned to his native city, 
Florence, after having served the court of Rome during three successive 
Papal reigns. He was warmly attached to the house of Medici, and no 
friend to popular government : at the sudden death of Alexander de 
Medici, he used all his influence for the election of Como ; but nevertheless 
Como did not grant him either his confidence or friendship. Not finding' 
himself sufficiently esteemed and honoured at court, he retired to his Villa 
d'Arcetai, and devoted himself to the study of the history of his country ; 
but unfortunately he did not live long enough to complete it. His history 
only extends from 1498 to 1532; he relates events of which he was an 
eye-witness with a prolixity and redundancy which spmetimes wearies, but 
which brings the reader fully acquainted with the most minute details of 
which he wrote. He was only fifty-eight years of age, when he died in the 
year 1540, of a fever at his country house, in the midst of his literary 
labours, leaving behind him the reputation of being an eminent statesman, 
a staunch friend to the house of Medici, and an enemy to popular power. 



No. m. 

PiETRO Cabnisecchi was a Florentine of noble birth and superior talents, 
who had received a distinguished education, in addition to a keen pene- 
tration and sound judgment ; he was also adorned by a pleasing exterior, 
and graceful, dignified manners. He was appoiated Secretary and after- 
wards Protonotary to Clement VII., who gave him two benefices, one at 
Naples, the other in France. At Naples he met with John Valdes, and 
several other persons who read and studied the Scriptures. Filled with a 
great love of truth and endowed with a remarkable openness of character, 
he soon perceived how far the Romish church had gone from primitive 
Christianity, and he shared in the persecutions which, under Paul III., were 
so hot in 1546. He was cited to Rome, and though his powerful friends 
and high character prevented his being further troubled, he thought it 
most prudent to quit Rome, and went to reside for some time at the court 
of Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, a staunch Protestant, and the patroness of 
learned men. He subsequently visited the court of France, and was received 
with flavour by Henry II. and his Queen Catherine de Medici. In 1552 he 
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ventured to return to Italy, though more confirmed than ever in his Protestant 

opinions. He took up his residence at Padua, where he considered himself 

safe ; but unfortunately soon, the ferocious Paul IV.* ascended the Papal 

throne. He had re-established the Inquisition and knew the names 

of all who had been cited or marked as heterodox; he summoned 

Camisecchi to appear before him, and as he did not obey this citation, 

he was excommunicated. Under Pius IV., f an amiable Pope, Camisecchi 

had influence to get tliLs sentence of excommunication rescinded without < 

any retractation or withdrawal from Protestantism on his part. He then 

returned to Florence, his native city, and placed himself under the I 

protectidn of Cosmo I., who honoured him with his friendship, and j 

frequently admitted him to his table, but these &vours proved of a most ] 

treacherous nature, for when, in 1565, that austere and bigoted monk J 

Pius v., assumed the Papal tiara, he persecuted with uiurelenting rigour 

all who had any Protestant tendencies, and found ready tools in this 



• Paul IV. was seventy-nine years of age when elected Pope ; but his deep sunk 
eyes retained all the fire of youth ; he was very tall and thin, his step was rapid, and 
he seemed all sinew. In his personal habits he bound himself by no rule, often 
slept by day and studied by night, and woe to the servant who should have entered 
his room before he rang his bell. In like manner, in all other matters he followed 
the impulse of the moment ; but this was always governed by a habit of mind 
formed by the practice of a long life into second nature. He seemed to know no 
other duty, no other occupation, than the restoration of the old domination. 

f Pius IV. was a Milanese parvenu, closely connected, through his brother and 
some German relations, with the house of Austria; a jurist, of a jovial disposition, 
he was all goodness and condescension. He was daily seen on foot or on horseback 
in the streets, almost without attendance ; he talked affably with every one. 

X Pius y. The growth and fashioning of his mind occurred in those times in 
which Italy herself witnessed the strife between the established doctrines and the 
reformed opinions. He adopted the party of the old doctrine in all its strictness. 
Of thirty disputations which he held in Parma, in 1543, the greater part related to 
the autliority of the Pope, and w^re opposed to the reformed opinions. He 
displayed the obstinacy and the courage of a bigot. He was appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Inquisition at Rome by Paul IV. Sincere in his superstitious piety, 
even when Pope, he was inaccessible to the voice of humanity ; he was highly 
irritated at the slightest contradiction ; in short, says the most eminent historian 
of our day, " He was a medley of singleness of purpose, loftiness of soul, pjersonal 
austerity, and entire devotion to religion, with great bigotry, rancorous hatred, and 
sanguinary zeal for persecution." See the History of the Popes, by Leopold Ranke, 
translated by Walter Keeting Kelly, Esq., a work so transcendent in talent, and 
concentrated information, as well as so rich in philosophic reflections, that we are 
at a loss to understand how any one man could have condensed so much valuable 
and authentic matter. The translator seems to have been endowed with as much 
talent in his line as the author in his more original field, such is the felicity of 
expression, the racy brilliancy of his style. 
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fiangainaxy warfare against Christian principles among the princes of Italy, 
and, confiding in the obedience of Cosmo, sent him the following letter : 

" To my beloved son, the noble Cosmo de Medici, Duke of Florence and 
Sienna, Pope Pius V., beloved son and nobleman, sends health and his 
apostolic benediction. 

"We send you a person who wiU present this to you upon a subject 
which greatly affects the honour of the Divine Majesty and the Catholic 
religion. We send the Master of our Sacred Apostolic Palace, and the 
matter is so near our heart, and in our opinion of so much importance, 
that if the heat had not been so great we should have entrusted this office 
to Cardinal Pacco. You will therefore place as much confidence in the 
aforenamed Master as you would in ourselves, if we conversed in person 
with you. May God bless you, your son, and the princes, together with 
the Cardinals., Thus we continually grant you the apostolic benediction. 

--" Rome, June 20th, 1566." 

When Cosmo received this letter Pietro Camisecc}ii was sitting at table 
with him, but he had no sooner understood from the V<x^'% messenger 
that he was requested to give up Camisecchi, on an accusation of heresy, 
than he immediately ordered him to be bound and delivered i he sent 
also witist him this answer, " That if for a like reason (which may God 
avert) Pius should wish that his son should be delivered to him, he 
would immediately send him in chains." Such was the abject submission 
of a Florentine prince of the 16th century ; but we must not imagine, 
blind as is the devotion of bigotry, that it was purely disinterested. No ; 
Cosmo served for a price ; and a Grand Ducal erown was the object of 
his ardent ambition, in order to be able to take prececfence of Ferrara and 
all the other Duchies of Italy. 

The archives of Florence abound in letters full of jealousies and intri* 
gues which the question of precedency had called forth between the 
different Italian courts. 

Cosmo's highest claim to the title of Grand Duke was the zeal he had 
manifested in favour of the Papacy. 

In the life of Pius V., written by Maffei, we find the merits of Cosmo 
recited as rendering him deserving of the Grand Ducal crown, and among 
the most conspicuous were his great efforts to prevent the introduction 
of heresy in his dominions ; his having taken arms in favour of the Papacy; 
his having, at a simple request of the Pope, sent troops into France 
durmg the wars of religion, and having contributed more than 100,000 
crowns towards the war against the Huguenots. 
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Thus does the so-called Vicar of Christ, wjio declared his kiagdom not 
of this world, reward the amhition and encourage the zeal of those who 
maintain his absolute persecuting power oyer the lives and consciences of 
men. 



No. IV. 

ExTBACT from a Latin Encyclic letter just issued by Cardinal Lambrus- 
chini, condemning and prohibiting Professor Nuytz's works on Ecclesias- 
tical Law : 

" And further although we derive great consolation from the promise 
of Jesus Christ, that the gates of hell shall never prevail against the 
Church, our soul cannot but feel excruciating pain, upon considering what 
daring outrages against Divine and sacred things daily flow from the 
unbridled licentiousness, the perverse eflrontery and impiety of the press. 

" Now in this pestilence of corrupt books which invades us on all sides, 
the work entitled^ 'lastitutes of Ecclesiastical Law,' by John Nepomuc 
Nuytz, Jrofessir in the-lloyal University of Turin, as also the work on 
Ecclesiastical Law, by the same author, claim a conspicuous place, inas- 
much as the doctrmes contained in the said nefarious works are so widely 
disseminated from one of the chairs of that University, that anti^Catholic 
theses selected from them are proposed as flt subjects of discussion for 
candidates aspiring to a doctor's degree. For in the above-mentioned 
works and essays such errors are taught under the semblance of asserting 
the rights of the priesthood, and of the secular power, so that instead 
of sound doctrines, tfaoriughly poisoned cups are offered to youth. For 
the said author has not blushed to reproduce under a new form, in his 
impious propositions and comments, all those doctrines which have been 
condemned by John 11., Benedict XIV., Pius VI., and Ghregory XVI., as 
weU as by the decrees of the fourth Lateran Council, and those of Florence 
and Trent. He openly asserts, for example, that the Church has no right 
to enforce her authority by might, and that she has no temporal power 
whatever, either direct or indirect." 
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